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TIDE CIRCULAR, 


Has for its fundamental principles the Religion of the Bible 
and the Socialism of the Primitive Church Its aim. however, 
is to give its readers also a supply of general intelligence, and 
the news of the day. 

Trexus—Free, to those who choose to receive freely: One 
Dollar per annum to those who prefer to pay. 

Specimen numbers will be sent to those requesting them.— 
Any subscriber wishing to discontinue his paper,should return 
us a copy with his nameand residence written upon it, and the 
simple order, ‘ Discontinue * 

Address “* THE CIRCULAR, Oneida. N. 


The Oneidva Community 
BUSINESS DIRECTORY. 
Norsery Fruit Trees of choice Varieties; Grape 


Vines, Strawberry Plants, &c.; Vegetables and 
Fruits in their season, at the Community Gardens. 
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Steel-Traps of the most approved ‘Description 
for frontier and western Trapping, manufactured 
by the Community. 

8. Newnouss, Superintendent. 


Sewing-Silks: ‘Merchants and Traders supplied 
with the various kinds of American manufacture, 
at wholesale prices. 

A. W. Cane, 0. i. Miter, C. Oups, Agents. 


Traveling-Bags: an “assortment of our own 
Manufacture, from carefully selected stock. 
Merchants supplied. 


H. W. Burnuam, 
Mrs. 5. Warevisee, : 
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Superintendents. 


styles, and eer, made. 
Mrs. 8S. Van Vewzer; Superintendent 
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Palm-leaf Hats manufactured and for sale at 
the Community. 
Mrs. A. C. Sears, Superimtendent. 
Milling : Custom work done as usual at the 
Community Grist-mill. 
D. J. Hatx, Miller. 
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Fresh Tomatoes--Hermetically Sealed, in Glass 
PE Bottles, for family use. 


PADIS 


Orders in any of the above branches may be 
a‘ldressed by letter or otherwise to 


THE COMMUNITY, 
Oneida, Madison Co. N. Y. 











Wallingford Commune. 
FRUIT & MARKET GARDENING, 
. Traveling-Bags 


Manufactured and for sale. Address, 
H. ALLE, N, WALLINGF ORD, CONN. 


PUBLICATIONS, 


FOR SALE AT THE OFFICE OF THE CIRCULAR, 


THE BEREAN; A Manual for the help of those 
who seek the Faith of the Primitive Church: an 
octavo volume of 500 pages.—By J. H. Noyes. 
Price, $1,50. 


BIBLE COMMUNISM; A Compilation from the 
Annual Reports and other publications of the 
Oneida Association and its branches; presenting, 
in connection with their History, a onpeey view 

* of their Religious and Social Theories. 128 pages, 
octavo. Price 50 cts. Printed and published at 

} the office of the Circular, Oneida, N. Y 


SALVATION FROM SIN; Explained and de- 
fended by J. H. Norrs. Pamphlet 6} cts. 


ANNUAL REPORTS; _ (2d and 3rd) of the 
Onerpa Association. Price 12} cts. 


=== Past Volumes of the Circular and the 
Perfectionist, can be furnished; and any of the 
above Publications may be sent by mail to all parts 
of the country. 


=== Persons writing to us on business con- 
nected with the Circu/ar, or for the purpose of or- 
dering any of the above publications, are particu- 
larly requested to write their name, Post-Office and 
State, as distinctly as possible. 





Support of the Circular. 


As will be seen by the terms at the head of this 
column, the Circular is offered to those who wish it, 
as the gospel is, without money and without price. 
It is supported at present, first and principally, by 
the funds of the Oneida Association and its branch- 
es; secondly, by the free contributions of its friends 
and a few remittances from those who choose to pay 
for it. Our expectation, however, is that the idea 
ofa Frees Dairy Retigious Press, as the comple- 
ment and consummation of Free Schools,Free Church- 
es, and Free Benevolent Societies, will gradually 
become known, and be appreciated among all spir- 
itually minded religionists, and that thus the 
Circular, as the embodiment of that idea, will 
draw to itself a volunteer constituency, more whole- 
hearted than that which surrounds, for instance, 
the Bible Society, and endows it annually with a 
revenue of three hundred thousand dollars, 


Primitive Faith, and its Results. 
A Home-Salk by J. H. N. 
( Concluded.) 

We cannot help connecting the ex- 
pression in the parable, ‘Men ought al- 
ways to vray, and not to faint :.__- God 
will avenge his own elect speedily ;’ with 
the cry of the souls: ‘ How long, O Lord, 
holy and true, dost thou not judge and 
avenge our blood on them that dwell on 
the earth ?’ Here we have almost the 
same words that Christ used, coming 
out from beneath the altar, from the 
hearts of those that had been faithful. 
If there was not one iota of faith on earth 
at that time, if the devil had thoroughly 
prevailed against truth on earth, it would 
not at all defeat the transaction Christ 
undertook. He had put faith into men, 
that would hold out through martyrdom, 
and beyond it, and still cry for the 
promises. He introduced faith into hu- 
man nature that never would fail, that 
was as eternal as God, that would cry 
from the belly of hell, that would de- 
scend, Jonah-like, into the bowels of the 
whale, into the fathomless depths of the 
earth, and still pray. That faith was 
not merely of an educational kind—an 
exercise of the imagination, but was a 
realizing power. 

The following passage in Daniel ev- 
idently sanctions the connection we have 
made between the sixth chapter of Reve- 
lations and the twenty-fourth chapter 
of Matthew :—‘At that time shall Mi- 
chael stand up, the great prince which 
standeth for the children of thy people: 
and there shail be a time of trouble, such 
as never was since there was a nation 
even to that same time: and at that time 
thy people shall be delivered, every one 
that shall be found written in the book.’ 
(Chap. 12: 1.) Christ said that at the 
destruction of Jerusalem there should be 

‘creat tribulation such as was not from 
the beginning of the world to this time, 
no, nor ever shall be. And except those 
days should be shortened, there should 
no flesh be saved: but for the elect’s 
sake those days shall be shertened,’ 
(Matt' 24:21, 22.) This last announce- 
ment, that ‘for the elect’s sake those 
days shall be shortened,’ appears to be 
the result of Michael’s standing up in 
heaven as the champion of his people 
that were crying for deliverance, and 
were raising an insurrection against the 
power of the devil and his angels: and 
that terrible ‘ tribulation’ here, the des- 
truction of the Jewish nation, was but a 
miniature representation of the great 
battle that took place in the invisible 
world, where ‘ Michael and his angels 
fought against the dragon ; and the drag- 
on fought and his angels.---- And the 
great dragon was cast out,-.--and his 
angels were cast out with him.’ The ef- 
fects of that revolution were precisely 
the reverse in the two departments of 
this world and heaven: ‘ Rejoice ye 
heavens: but wo to the inhabitants of 
the earth !’ Or if we consider the Jewish 
nation as divided into interior and exteri- 
or, soul and body, corresponding to 
heaven and earth, we may say a revo- 





lution then took place under the lead 





of Michael, that destroyed the devil’s 
influence in the spiritual part, the soul, 
of the Jewish nation, and at the same 
time delivered up its body to his wrath. 


‘Then evidently God’s people were deliv- 


ered: the souls of the saints under 
the altar were ‘avenged’ on those that 
dwelt on the earth. 

To follow the matter out, and ascertain 
its result, we should not look simply on 
the outside surface of things in this world. 
Christ himself intimated that it was very 
doubtful whether he should find any faith 
on the earth, when he came the second 
time. The pieces in the game were nearly 
all withdrawn into the invisible world, 
and there the final ‘checkmate’ was to be 
given. Ifwe look in that direction, we 
see the pieces all standing on the board, 
full of faith, and crying for vengeance.— 
And at the opening of the sixth seal, the 
great day of wrath came, the day of judg- 
ment came, and the great check-mate 
was given to the devil and his angels. 

Christ says: ‘Though he bear long 
with them, I tell you he will avenge 
them speedily.’ Hedid ‘ bear long with 
them.’ He proved first in his own Son, 
and then in the church, that he was 
long-suffering—-not in a hurry for justice. 
There is, however, a time when mercy 
has finished its work in reference to sin 
and the adversaries of truth ; when mercy 
to the church, and faithfulness to answer 
their prayers, demands that the wrath of 
God shall break loose ; and it did. God 
came forth in the blaze of his justice ; the 
saints were delivered, and the wicked felt 
the wrath of the Lamb. ‘ Theyhid them- 
selves in the dens and in the rocks of the 
mountains ; and said to the mountains 
and rocks, Fall on us, and hide us from 
the face of him that sitteth on the throne, 
and from the wrath of the Lamb.’ Rev- 
6: 15, 16. They were made to know 
that Jesus Christ was king’ and that 
they and their master, the devil, were 
not almighty. 

We may follow out the transactions 
that took place at that time—the open- 
ing of the sixth seal. In the twelfth chap- 
ter of Revelations, we are told that the 
man-child who was to rule the nations 
with a rod of iron, was born, and caught 
up unto God and his throne. It was at 
this same time, that those souls were de- 
livered, and the Son of mancame. Then 
there was war in heaven: ‘ Michael and 
his angels fought against the dragon, 
and the dragon fought, and his angels, 
and prevailed not ; neither was their 
place found any more in heaven.’ Satan 
was cast out of heaven, thoroughly de- 
feated, and excluded from the upper 
sphere. His power over these souls that 
had been beheaded, was broken. They 
were delivered ; redemption did come, 
and they have had secure peace ever 
since. As the heavens do rule, and tl.ey 
had their place in heaven, they have sat 
with Christ on his throne, and ruled the 
world with him. Satan has been trodden 
under their feet, and is now under their 
feet : they have full power over him. 

I want no better evidence than 1 have, 
that Christ’s words were fulfilled—that 


God aid at this - time avenge re those who 
waited for him. Their trial was long, in 
one sense, but not long, compared for in- 
stance with the time since, in which they 
have been reigning with Christ ; it was 
a mere morning of trouble. God avenged 
them as soon as it was good for them.-— 
Doubtless they are glad that he did not 
avenge them sooner; thankful that he 
tried their fuith just as much as he did. 
They cry, ‘O Lord, holy and true.’ Like 
Job, they justified God through all their 
sufferings, though they exceedingly de- 
sired him to come forth for their deliver- 
ance. They adhered to their integrity, 
and had the spirit which says, ‘ though 
he slay me, yet will I trust in him,’— 
They now see that God dealt wisely with 
them—that he delivered’ them in due 
time, and was not slack concerning his 
promise, They see that they had good 
reason to persevere and lift up their heads, 
for their redemption was nigh ; and that 
God did just the thing they would choose 
to have had him do, 

If there was no faith on the earth 
when the Son of man came, I think there 
isnow. It has begun again, and there 
will be more and more of it—just such 
kind of faith. God did avenge his saints 
then: Satan was cast out of heaven, 
and has never got back. That is a fixed 
fact. It was not like the tribulations 
that we are going through now, in this 
cloudy transition time, when Satan, if he 
gets defeated fer a time, returns again, 
and we have to keep repeating our vic- 
tories, Satan and his angels were cast 
out of heaven never to come back; it 
was anend of the thing. Christ went 
through all this himself. He said in view 
of the vicissitudes of this warfare, ‘The 
things concerning me have an end,’— 
They ended in the resurrection. He was 
for making an end of things: and so am 
I. I can bear this fluctuating course as 
long as ‘it is necessary ; but I do love to 
make an end of things. I love to see 
things }rought to a final crisis, that will 
make an end of protracted controversy. 
Christ’s faith had an end to it. When 
he rose from the dead, an end was made 
of Satan’s power over him. The Primi- 
tive church were carried through a long 
series of doubtful battles ; yet it is clear 
that the things concerning them also had 
anend. One of the mansions of God’s 
universe was prepared for a comfortable 
abode, and the church was taken into 
that mansion, and Satan barred out for 
ever. So far, so good. The things con- 
cerning Christ had an end ; the things 
concerning heaven had an end ; and the 
things concerning earth have an END.— 
This i is our gloricus hope. 

If people want any outside signs that 
Christ did come in wrath, according to 
his promise, and avenge his elect, they 
have it in the destruction of Jerusalem. 
The Jews crucified Christ ; and it is said 
that there were 70,000 Jews carried out 
dead at the same gate through which he 
was led to crucifixion, and hundreds 
were put upon crosses in the same plave. 
There was wrath somewhere, that broke 





loose then. The principality of Jewry 
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was in extreme trouble. It was a total 
overthrow, that never has been paralleled, 
of the evil principality that had persecu- 
ted the church all the way through, and 
had held their souls in bonds. 

Faith for this and that and the other 
thing, has always existed more or less— 
a great deal of what you may call the 
secondary formation of faith—but the 
primary stratum, the real granite of faith 
that Christ had in view, was a belief in 
the general government of God, and the 
justice of it, and a belief that he will 
ayenge those who trust inhim. At the 
time that Christ cae, there was proba- 
bly plenty of the faith of miracles ; but 
the sincere, hearty belief in the faithful- 
ness of God to his promises about the 
second coming, the hearty belief that 
Christ was king, and would subdue his 
enemies, was very néarly lost out of the 
world. 

God will bring things to a focus, where 
true faith, the faith which Christ im- 
parted to his disciples, will go forth to 
complete victory in this world. The ex- 
trusion of Satan which commenced in 
heaven, will go on, and God will make 
clean work, as soon as he gets faith on 
the earth which will Jay hold of his word, 
and stick to it, as those martyr souls did 
in the Primitive church. There is an 
end, because at the very time that Sa- 
tan and his progeny were cast out of 
heaven, and came down into the earth, 
it is said, ‘he knoweth that he hath but 
a short time.’ 
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The Credit System--A better way. 

There has been, what is termed among business 
men, ‘hard times,’ during the past season. The 
money-market has been ‘tight,’ and the conse- 
quent interchange of trade has been more than 
usually limited. The tendency of this has been 
to produce general distrust, dejection, and final- 
ly, in certain quarters, a real panic. Failures 
among merchants and banking-houses have in- 
creased till they have become common, and no- 
body knows what firm will go next. The New- 
York Independent publishes regularly, a weekly 
list of failures and it is by no means a small one. 
It is hoped, and by many believed, that the par- 
ticular crisis is past, but the sky of the financial 
horizon is still dark and lowery. What the fina} 
result will be, cannot with certainty be deter- 
mined ; the event however, ‘is a suggestive one, 
and worthy of comment. 

One of the causes of the present disastrous 
money failures may be found in the credit system. 
If che old proverb, ‘Pay as you go,’ was adopted 
by every one, there would and could be no fail- 
ures. But such, unfortunately, is not the case.— 
There is probably not more than one in a hun- 
dred of our country merchants who purchase 
goods in New-York and Boston, but that does so 
‘on time,’ as it is called, i.e.from four to six 
months credit. This system vuce adopted in buy- 
ing, it cannot consistently be prohibited in sell- 
ing; and then follows the very disagreeable 
necessity of collecting, with a contingent loss of 
more or less bad debts. Hence the bankruptcy 
and poverty which follow. 

The 7ribune of the 9th inst., after alluding to 
the city failures of the day previous, and to the 
unsuccessful attempt of lying rumor to increase 
the catastrophe says: ‘ But willnot our merchants 
resolve now, and remember hereafter, to curtail 
their credits, both in number and duration 7— 
Two-thirds of the credits extended by our job- 
bers to country retailers are a positive damage 
both to the debtors and their customers, both be- 
ing Inved into indebtedness and outlay beyond 
their means, by the fatal facility of our credits 
without system. The time is ripe for a reform 
in this respect; let it be thorough and lasting." 

The credit system induces a feeling of false 
security, and that in its turn begets shiftlessness, 
and unfaithfalness ; but the ultimate penalty is 


merciless, and sure to come. It is not a ques- 
tion of loss and gain simply, but a question of 
morals. A man who is really anxious to contract 
a debt, but careless and negligent in paying it, 
however customary the thing may be, actually 
defiles his conscience. But this course of things 
is unblushingly maintained by multitudes under 
the credit practice, and it is hard to persuade 
these persons that such an attitude, when meas- 
ured by atrue public sentiment, is really dis- 
honorable to their calling. True, there are honor- 
able exceptions to this rule, but no thanks are 
due to the system. The system of credit, asa 
system, is open toa dishonest purpose, and is 
not unfrequently used as acover for the most 
ingenious kind of corruption and legalized robbery. 
How ofter it occurs that men transact business 
on ‘ borrowed capital’ only, make a great flourish 
of wealth and ‘respectability,’ secure the pat- 
ronage and property of every one who can be 
lured by their fair promises, and then take the 
benefit of the bankrupt act, make a dividend 
of fifty or five cents on a dollar, as the case 
may be, shut up their shops and gracefully re- 
tire; not permanently but temporarily; for soon 


the same game over again. Thus, in many in- 
stances, the honest poor man is made to serve 
the interest of the dishonest rich man. This is a 
bad state of things, and we say with the Tribune: 
‘The time is ripe for a change in this respect ; 
let it be thorough and lasting.’ 

Finally, this state of things discloses the pres- 
ent unhealthy, disjointed condition of current 
society, and naturally suggests to our minds the 
necessity and availableness of something better, 
Communism, makes a way for our escape from 
the dilemma we have been cunsidering, the essen- 
tial foundation of which may be found in the 
following exhortation of the Apostle: ‘ Owe no 
manany thing, but to love one another; for he 
that loveth another hath fulfilled the law.’ 

H. W. B. 





A social Need. 


Chivalry was an institution of the middle ages, 
which supplied, partially at least, to the poor and 
weak of that period, the protection which is now 
secured by law. It flourished in a time when 
there was but little law, and small form of justice, 
The strongest ruled, and violence was the arbiter 
between men. The school of chivalry led persons 
of a generous spirit to devote themselves to the 
cause of justice, the universal righting of wrongs, 
the succor and protection of suchas needed them. 
The Knights-errant combined gallantry with 
philanthropy ; and went forth on their adventu- 
rous mission inspired by the most enthusiastic 
regard for woman. The trophies of their con- 
quests were duly laid by each one at the feet of 
his ‘ Jady-love,’ and her favorable smiles constitu- 
ted his brightest reward. All this has long gone 
by. In the place of helmed horsemen, tilts, tour- 
naments and troubadours, we have railroads, 
stockbrokers, patent reaping-machines, and regu- 
lar courts of law. The age of chivalry, as is often 
said, is past. But ifits forms have disappeared, 
ought there not to be still a continuance of its 
spirit? Do not suppose that with the reign of 
law and money and respectability, society has 
supplied a remedy for all abuses. Look a little 
deeper, and you will see that there are rapacity 
and selfishness wrapped up in our great soulless 
business corporations of to-day, and that their 
touch may be as oppressive tothe poor who are 
dependent on them, as was ever that of the robber 
barons of old. Are there no worn and hollow- 
eyed sewing-women,no abandoned children, no sis- 
ters who are first tempted aside, and then pushed 
to the very bottom of the hill, and Kept there, by 
rascals who pick their way daintily along the 
summit of respectability ? Are there no abduc- 
tions and bargainings of persons for wealth, in the 
marriage-market 7—no domestic thralls, whose im- 
prisonment is none the less felt because it is en- 
dured under the sanction of law and custom? 
Ifany of these things exist either in form or in 
substance, then there is yet need that the old 
chivalric fire should be kept alive which burns in 
the hearts of men before they become citizens. 

However it may be with other society, Com- 
munism is favorable to the sentiment and practice 
of chivalry. With Communism, the age of chiv- 
alry in its best flavor vill come again. The ra- 
tionale of the case is this: Communism abstains 
from law, and puts all relations upon the ground 
of honor, or christian charity. Believing that the 
abolition of selfishness is one of the provisions of 
Christ’s gospel, it can safely do this. It resolves 
believers into one family, and does away with the 





narrowing influences which limit a man’s interest 


they start again fully prepared to play recklessly | 





to his own kith and kin. It makes a knight of 
him—places him, morally speaking, on horse- 
back, and sends him forth with a heart large 
enough to see his kindred in all who surround 
him, and a brother or sister in whoever can be 
helped by his aid. 

Justice by law is better than nothing; but for 
improving a man’s own worth as well as supply- 
ing a great need in society, there is nothing like 
cultivating the spirit of Christian chivalry. 

G. W. N. 





The Industrial Hope of our Calling. 

The industrial department of our enterprise is 
the one which at present especially engages our 
attention. Its complete and perfect develop- 
ment is destined to be the most obvious and out- 
spoken representation or expression proclaiming 
to the world the interior spiritual beauty and 
harmony which constitutes the kingdom of God 
upon earth. It is the ensign by which we shall 
exhibit to the world our nationality. It is profi- 
table to look much and often at the hope of our 
calling in this respect, that by so looking we may 
be changed into the image of what we gaze at. 

The first principles which are to govern this, 
as well as every other department among us, are 
to be found in the Bible. The following texts af- 
ford some hints which will probably guide us in 
our progress in this direction: ‘ This is the cove- 
nant that I will make with the house of Israel 
after those days, saith the Lord; I will put my 
laws into their mind, and write them in their 
hearts: and I will be to them a God, and they 
shall be to me a people: and they shall not teach 
every man his neighbor, and every man his broth- 
er, saying know the Lord; for all shall know me, 
from the least to the greatest.’ Heb. 8: 10, 11. 
‘ And he gave some, apostles ; and some, proph- 
ets; and some, evangelists; and some, pastors 
and teachers: for the perfecting of the saints, 
for the work of the ministry, for the edifying of 
the body of Christ; till we all come into the 
unity of the faith, and of the knowledge of the 
Son of God, unto a perfect man, unto the meas- 
ure of the stature of the fullness of Christ.’— 
Eph. 4: 11—13. ‘Then cometh the end, when 
he shall have delivered up the kingdom to God, 
even the Father ; when he shall have put down 
all rule, and all authority and power. For he 
must reign, till he hath put all enemies under his 
feet. But when he saith, All things are put 
under him; it is manifest that he is excepted 
which did put all things under him. And when 
all things shall be subdued unto him, then shall 
the Son also himself be subject unto him that put 
all things under him, that God may be all in all.’ 
1 Cor. 15; 24-28. ‘Ye know that they which 
are accounted to rule over the Gentiles exercise 
lordship over them; and their great ones exercise 
authority upon them. But so shall it not be 
among vou: but whosoever will be great among 
you, shall be your minister: and whosoever of 
you will be the chiefest, shall be servant of all.— 
For even the Son of man came not to be minis- 
tered unto, but to minister, and to give his life a 
ransom for many.’ From these texts we may 
gather some idea of the ultimate state of things 
—the true heavenly society towards which all 
Christian experience is tending. One of the 
most marked features of that society is its entire 
freedom from the coércive, governing influence of 
law. ‘ He gave some apostles, teachers, &c., till 
we all come in the unity of the faith, and of the 
knowledge of the Son of God, unto a perfect man,’ 
&e. ‘ Then shall the Son himself be subject unto 
him that put all things under him, that God 
may be all in all.’ Here is indicated a state in 
which all the outward forms of government shall 
vanish away—in which the law of God, written 
on the heart, engraved in the disposition, wi!l 
serve alland more than all the purposes that 
are now attained by external legal enactments. 
This is the character of the happy family which 
surrounds the throne of God. 

But there is, nevertheless, a transition period 
between the slavery of sin and law, and the per- 
fect freedom of the Sons of God, a period in which 
the agency of apostles, prophets, teachers, evan- 
gelists &c., is essential to the believer’s growth in 
grace, and preparation for that freedom which is 
his legitimate inheritance. 

If this is a true sketch of our ultimate destina- 
tion as spiritual beings, and of the road by which 
we are to attain to it, then we have a chart which 
will guide us correctly in our search after the 
truth in any specific department in which we are 
interested. In taking our bearings respecting the 
labor question, we shall discover, that this has 
been to'a considerable extent the method of our 
progress. The tendency so natural in the world, 


for the stronger-spirited few, to assume the ex- 
clusive position of rulers and guides in business 
matters, while the many toil and drudge in an 
uninterested, irresponsible, monotonous routine, is 
toa considerable extent broken up, and many 
who were at first considered quite indispensable as 
leaders, now train as common soldiers in the dif- 
ferent ranks of our industrialarmy. Still, we feel 
that there is quite a problem to be solved, before 
we shall fully realize the hope of our calling in 
this department. The question is, how shall we 
£0 manage the business of directing cu the one 
hand, and of executing on the other, that neither 
department shall crowd or oppress the other—so 
that we shall attain to the greatest freedom from 
care and anxiety on the one hand, and the great- 
est freedom from cramping and interference with 
individual inspiration on the other, and at the 
same time, maintain the highest possible state of 
efficiency and productiveness. 

The key to this problem, I think is to be found 
in the principle of sharing responsibilities. Let 
each person assume a greater or less portion of 
the care and responsibility in respect to some one, 
or more, of our different branches of business.— 
Let no one take so much responsibility that he 
cannot attend to it in the best manner. Let al; 
who are from time to time engaged in that branch 
of business, render to him the respect and con- 
sideration that is due to the foreman of a business, 

By the adoption of this plan we may, for one 
thing, gradually call forth all the latent talent for 
the different kinds of business which exists among 
us. For another we may excite an interest in 
business, which could never have been aroused so 
long as there was no individual] responsibility con- 
nected with it, anil persons engaged in it with no 
direct personal interest in its success. For an- 
other thing, it gratifies an inherent faculty of 
human nature, to have the guidance of others to 
some extent occisionally ; and all will share 
alike in this respect. It also takes away tempta- 
tion to the aristocratic, official spirit, to which 
persons are liable who bear a large share of re- 
sponsibitity, and who have little to do with 
execution. Moreover a person who has some 
experience in managing a business is better pre- 
pared tosympathize with others who are ina 
similar position, and the more heartily co- 
Operate with them ina subordinate position to 
them. If we look carefully into this principle of 
sharing responsibilities, we shall discover that it 
harmonizes most beautifully with the principle 
heretofore discussed—that of frequent changes 
of occupation. Each department of our business 
will have its appropriate officers to guide and 
direct whatever help may be from time to time 
turned in that direction, while the officers them- 
selves will have frequent opportunities to serve 
in other places in subordinate positions. 

It is through the reciprocal operations of tResc 
two principles, or methods of operation, the shar- 
ing of responsibilities on the one hand, and of 
frequent changes or short sessions in business 
on the other, that we shall finally solve the labor 
problem, and fully realize in our every-day bus- 
iness, the truth of Christ’s words—‘ My yoke is 
easy and my burden is light.’-—u. J. s. 








NEWS ITEMS. 


Forrign.—By the arrival of the Europa at 
Halitax we have three days later news from 
Europe. Parliament was prorogued on the 28th 
ult. The Queen’s speech was delivered by com- 
mission and read by the Lord Charcellor. The 
London Times and other leading papers strongly 
urge the immediate construction of a telegraph to 
India, and the acquisition of the Atlantic cable 
for that purpose. The Times, ina leader on the 
subject, says: ‘The Atlantic Telegraph Company, 
in the exercise of their discretion, have decided 
on not immediately renewing the attempt to 
connect England with the United States, and 
their cable 1s disposable for a similar enterprise 
in another direction.’ The news from India is 
unfavorable for the English. The Bombay dates 
are to July 30th. The mutineers held Delhi on 
the 14th. They had made three more sorties, 
and were entirely defeated in each, with heavy 
loss. Yet the English force besieging Delhi is 
considered quite small, compared with that of 
their encmies, isshort of ammunition, and its 
number was being diminishee daily, not only 
by these repeated battles with the mutineers, 
but by a fatal sickness. The death of Ger. 
Barnard, the chief officer in the conduct of the 
siege, who fell a victim to the disease, is also 
quite disheartening to the English troops.— 
Sir Hugh Wheeler, who was in command of 
Cawnpore, had been compelled by famine to 





surrender to one of the insurgent leaders, Nena 
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Saheb, who, in violation of solemn promises, 
treacherously murdered him and all his com-} 
rades, except about 100 whom he held as hostages. | 
Nena Saheb was subsequently twice attacked 
and utterly defeated, with great loss, by Gen, 
Havelock, who redccupied Cawnpore. 
orders of Nena Saheb, 240 women and children 
were murdered at Cawnpore, and among the 
killed at that place are Sir George Parker, Col. 
Williams, Brigadier Zack, and other officers. 
On the 5th of July an obstinate battle was 
fought before Agra, between the garrisons at 
that place and the Meerut mutineers, who had 
reached thither with reinforcements, which 
brought their numbers up to 10,000 men. The 
British forces were obliged to retire with a 
heavy loss. Several British officers were killed. 
Hong Kong (China) dates are to the 10th of 
July. Lord Elgin arrived at Hong Kong the 2d 
of July, and was about to proceed northward in 
the Shannon, accompanied by six gunboats.— 
Confirmatory reports have been received respect- 
ing the injury sustained by the tea plant from 
not being thoroughly picked. The decrease in 
the shipments of tea from China to the 30th of 
June was 275,500 lbs.——By the arrival of the 
Baltic, bringing four days later intelligence, we 
have an addition of two or three items of news. 
Thomas Babington Macaulay, the celabrated En- 
glish historian, is to be created a British Peer. The 
Emperors, Napoleon and Alexander, are now, it 
is said, to have an interview at Darmstadt, Ger- 
many. Diplomatic relations have been resumed 
at Constantinople. 


.-The Toulonnais gives an account of some 
experiments made from on board the Eylau line- 
of-battle ship, in that port, of a newly-invented 
submarine lamp. It was at first lowered into 
the water to the depth of a dozen feet, and the 
light it gave allowed the copper rivets and 
seams of the vessel to be clearly seen. The 
lamp was afterwards lowered to the depth of 
twenty-four feet, and continued burning the whole 
time of the experiments, which lasted for two 
hours and half. 

.-The reports relating to the use of Camels 
on our Western prairies is encouraging. Mr. 
Beall in a report dated El Paso, July 24, gives 
a very flattering account of the performances of 
a number of camels with which he was furnished 
by the War Department asa part of his outfit 
They were loaded with burdens of seven hundred 
pounds each, which they carried without difficul- 
ty, suffering less from sore feet, lame backs, and 
other similar casualties, than any of the other an- 
imals employed on the expedition, while they kept 
themselves in good case by browsing on bushes 
which the mules would hardly touch, but which 
the camels preferred to the best grass. 

.A collision occurred on the Camden and 
Atlantic Railroad, New Jersey, on the 5th inst., 
near White House Station, between the passenger 
express train going down, and a freight train 
going up. Both engines, tenders, and the bag- 
gage and first car of the express train, were 
smashed up. ‘Three persons were killed, including 
the Conductor, and ten or eleven wounded, all on 
the express train. 

.-There has been a frost in Connecticut 
which has injured the corn and tobacco crop in 
certain localities. Any damage done to the lat- 
ter should be considered no loss. 

.-The Lawrence Herald of Freedom speaks 
discouragingly of the crops in Kansas territory.— 
Corn is likely to be light, and provisions will 
have to be imported from neighboring states this 
winter. A mine of bituminous coal has been dis- 
covered near Geary city, which it is supposed will 
prove a source uf great wealth. } 

. -James Lambert accomplished a feat of walk- 
ing 1,000 miles in 1,000 consecutive hours at 
Boylston Hall, Mass. completing the undertak- 
ing on the morning of the 8th. 

..-A true bill of indictment was returned 
on the morning of the 10th, against Mrs Cun- 
ningham, on the charge of feloniously producing a 
false heir. She was admited to bail. 

.-N. P. Banks has been nominated for gov- 
ernor by a the Republicans of Massachusets. 


— 
An Oneida owned. 





Thursday, Sept. 10—A fishing-party went to 
Oneida Lake. They passed the day pleasantly, 
and brought home fish enough for our dinner. 

Friday, 11.—The Trap Shop is the central 
point of business interest at present. The fall 
trade has opencd with better prospects than at 
any previous season. Over four thousand traps 
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jan Suined on hand. We have received a few 
| orders from Canada from traders who employ 
Indians that penetrate far into the wilderness 
towards Hudson Bay. Should our traps once 
get fairly introduced into that vast fur region, 
we may suppose the demand for them will be 
very great. Our improved machinery enables us 
to turn off the traps quite rapidly. Nineteen 
thousand have already besn finished since Jan- 
uary last. We are thankful for so attractive 
and remunerative an employment.——Subject for 
criticism this evening, a lad of fourteen. A reck- 
disobedient spirit which had been mani- 
ested in him, received a severe reprimand. 
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Saturday, 12.—Warm, pleasant weather for 
several days, encourages our anticipations of a 
good corn-crop. It renders the shade of the but- 
ternut-tree very attractive for our bag-bee in the 
afternoon. By the way, we find ready sale for 
our bags, great and small. These gatherings are 
increasingly pleasant; an hour spent in the society 
of our friends, listening to an entertaining book, 
gives zest to the whole labor of the day. This 
evening another drill of our peaceful militia, the 
brass-band playing for them. In the evening the 
subject of doing all things in the name of the 
Lord Jesus was conversed upon; also it was pro- 
posed to read the Table Talks in our meetings: 
the spirit of which, isan acknowledgment of 
God in all our pleasures and business. The meet- 
ing closed with confessions of Christ. 

Sunday Evening.—-The father of the boy who 
was criticised Friday evening, having chastised 
his son, reported in behalf of the boy his acknowl- 
edgement of the truth of his criticism, and thank- 
fulness for it. After this an arrangement was 
made for the manner in which the boys should 
pass, their Sundays, as they have no school on 
that day. Several men volunteered to join them 
in turn on Sunday afternoon, in whatever business 
or amusement they should all agree upon. This 
was to take the place of their wandering off with- 
out consulting those who have the care of them. 

Monday, 14.—Much cause for thankfulness in 
the continuation of fine weather. Commenced 
putting up tomatoes in bottles. A great influx of 
visitors. In our evening meeting the subject 
of order was discussed. It was agreed by all 
that there had been improvement on former hab- 
its; yet still there was need of exhortation and 
constant preaching on this subject. 

Tuesday, 15.—There is a call from the gar- 
deners for hoeing strawberries. Prompt atten- 
tion to the vines now will do much toward secur- 
ing a good crop next year.——The subject of 
gunning introduced this evening. This variety 
of sport has been but little practiced in the Com- 
munity hitherto; but recently a few of the adults 
have spent a day in the woods hunting pigeons 
and other game, which has awakened an appetite 
in several of the young menand boys to follow 
theirexample. ‘The object of introducing the 
subject into the general gathering was to ascer- 
tain the general mind about the matter, and place 
the sport under proper regulations, ifits continued 
practice was approved. A query was immediate- 
ly started whether it is desirable that our young 
people should cultivate a taste for gunning.— 
Some thought it was very exciting and fascinating, 
and a robust, manly exercise, and was no worse 
as far as the morality of the thing is concerned, 
than fishing. On the other hand it was said that 
the excitement derived from it is of a cruel kind, 
tinged with barbarity—that it is unnecessary to 
resort to such sports for manly exercise—that the 
tendency of gunning is to cultivate in those who 
practice it, qualities the opposite of refinement, 
tenderness, &c.—that while there is no great 
distinction between hunting and fishing, as to the 
question of morality, there is in another respect 
an important difference : hunting is essentially an 
isolated sport, while fishing may be made very 
social. We go hunting by ones or twos, but go 
fishing in parties. And still it may be a question 
whether fishing is on the whole commendable, 
and whether it will not sooner or later pass out 
of date with us. One old sportsmar said that 
he had practiced hunting more than many others, 
but he confessed that he hardly ever killed an 
animal and saw it die, without its giving him bad 
feelings. Another remarked that he enjoyed 
fishing exceedingly, but always felt as if it made 
him ‘somewhat like a savage.’ The conclu- 
sion seemed to be, that while we would adopt 
no rigid rule on the subject, it is to be under- 
stood that we donot wish to cherish hunting pro- 
pensities in the young; and for this reason the 
adult members will be careful not to lead them 
into temptation by their example. 

Wednesday 16.—This morning a con:pany of 








have already been sent away, leaving us about 


peddlers leave us for the West. 
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Home. 


Where burns the loved hearth brightest, 
Cheering the social breast 7 
Where beats the fond heart lightest 
Tts humble hopes possessed ? 
Where is the smile of sadness, 
Of meek-eyed patience born, 
Worth more than those of gladness, 
Which wirth’s bright cheek adern? 
Pleasure is marked by fleetness 
To those who ever roam, 
While grief itself has sweetness 
At home, dear home. 


There blend the ties that strengthen 
Our hearts in hours of grief, 

The silver links that lengthen 
Joy’s visits, when most brief; 

These eyes in all their splendor 
Are vocal to the heart, 

And glances, gay and tender, 
Fresh eloquence impart! 

Then dost thou sigh for pleasure ? 
Oh do not wildly roam! 

But seek that hidden treasure 
At home, dear home. 


Does pure religion charm thee 
Far more than aught below ? 
Wouldst thou that she should arm thee 
Against the hour of wo ? 
Think not she dwelleth only 
In temples made for prayer ; 
For home itself is lonely, 
Unless her smiles be there. 
The devotee may falter, 
The bigot blindly roam; 
If worshipless her altar 
At home, dear home ! 


Love over it presideth, 
With meek and watchful awe ; 
Its daily service guideth, 
And shows its perfect law. 
If there thy faith shall fail thee— 
If there no shrine be found, ~ 
What can thy prayers avail thee, 
With kneeling crowds around ? 
Go leave thy gift unoflered 
Beneath Religion’s dome ; 
And be her first-fruits proffered 
At home, dear home! 
EB. Barton. 





Use of Suffering. 

Much has been said of suffering, both 
in the Bible and out of it—so much so, 
indeed, that it has even been made a 
merit of by some, whereby to claim a 
place in heaven itself. But while a false 
idea of it has a tendeney to work mis- 
chief on our spirits, an enlightened ap- 
prehension of its true import, invariably 
acts as balm to the soul. We are apt 
to associate the idea of sin with a state of 
suffering ; and hence, when we are in suf- 
fering we are liable to feel a, sense of con- 
demnation. But to keep clear of this, and 
to gain the sanctifying effect designed by 
suffering, we should consider its mission 
in the case of our great Captain. His 
was a signal instance of human suffering. 
In Him wag concentrated all possible 
susceptibility of it. Now the cause of 
all mental suffering may be traced to 
the fact of the existence of two opposite 
wills—the will of God, and the will of 
the flesh. Christ says, ‘I came not to 
do my own will, but the will of him that 
sent me.’ Here then we find that Christ 
had a will of his own, as man, precisely 
as we all have. We are born with it, 
and the process of a spiritual education 
consists in the complete subjugation of 
our own will to that of God: and this 
process it is that induces the suffering 
under consideration. We can see there- 
fore, that there need be no siz in the 
case—no sense of condemnation—on the 
contrary, the danger, one would think, 
lies in the opposite direction, which in- 
deed may account for its having been 
made a merit of by some parties. It is 
well to feel that the will of God is the 
strongest, and that it must be useless to 
contend against it. Still, it is also well 
to know that we must expect some de- 
gree of suffering in submitting to it. 
Even Christ, ‘though he were a Sor, 
yet learned he obedience by the things 
which he suffered.’ But let us not be 





alarmed for one moment. There is 
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abundance of oi/ to pour upon our troubled 
waters. It was sweet to Christ, to do 
the will of God, in spite of what it cost 
him, And we carnot doubt that iden- 
tification with Him will smooth our own 
way. It is abundantly consoling that 
in sincerely giving up our own will, the 
love of God is shed abroad in our hearts 
by the very spirit that has overcome us. 
Moreover our will is 2 troublesome will. 
It can never be satisfied, whatever its 
manifestations. We should ever be for- 
ward to have it eradicated—just as we 
should an incurably troublesome limb. 
But we say again, it is good, very good, 
to understand its workings, (which are 
various, according to birth and educa- 
tion,) that we may know when to follow 
that most significant injunction ; ‘stand 
still and see the salvation of God,’ or in 
modern phraseolugy : ‘ Keep quiet, and 
wait on God.’ And it is easy to know 
when our own will is at work, for then 
there is sure to be trouble, the moment 
there is contact with the Spirit of Truth. 
Let that be a sign then to yield, and 
the trouble will soon be over—to yield 
the thing that we may happen to will 
just at that moment—or the feeling that 
we may have cherished for years—or the 
prejudice which may have been harbored 
as long. This is the daily dying that 
the Captain of our salvation went through 
for us, and before us—that Paul so glo+ 
ried in—that the Primitive Church so 
joyfally accepted. Shall, we then be 
backward in appreciating the privilege ? 
Let us first be spiritual enough to un-~ 
derstand its natnre, and then hardy 
enough, as good s Idiers, to take joyfully 

the spoiling of tho" ‘goods of the flesh; 
thus proving our appreciation of the far 
better things of the ‘Kingdom of God. 

R. 8. D. 
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SECURITY OF OBEDIENCE. 

When we say that the believer's salva- 
tion does not depend on his own will. 
nor works, but on the power of God, and 
that that power renders to him eternal 
security, it by no means follows that the 
believer’s powers of volition are thereby 
rendered inactive, in the process of his 
salvation. Among the things secured 
in the believer’s salvation, is his obedience ; 
anc this makes every thing right in regard 
to his free agency. The mystery, if it is 
proper to so call it, is very intelligently 
explained in the following scriptures: ‘ by 
grace are ye saved through faith; and 
that not ot yourselves ; it is the gift of 
God: not of works, lest any man should 
boast. For we are his workmanship, 
created in Christ Jesus unto good works, 
which God hath before ordained that we- 
should walk in them.’ Eph. 2: 8, 9 
10, ‘Elect according to the fore- 
knowledge of God the Father, through 
sanctification of the spirit, unto obedience 
and sprinkling of the blood of Jesus 
Christ.’ 1 Pet. 1: 2.—n. w. 3. 
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* THROUGH CROSS TO CROWN.’ 

If we are called to be followers of 
Christ, we are called to be soldiers-—not 
to seek a life of ease and pleasure,—and 
we need not think strange concerning the 
fiery trials we are called to pass through, 
as though some strange thing had hap- 
pened unto us. If we would follow Christ 
m the regeneration, we must expect to 
suffer the crucifixion of the flesh ; for 
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his life was one of crucifixion. ‘Though 
he were a son, yet learned he obedience 
by the things which he suffered ; and 
being made perfect, he became the author 
of eternal salvation unto all them that 
obey him.’ Let us remember that if we 
endure chdstening, God dealeth with us 
as with sons; ‘for what son is he whom 
the father chasteneth not?’ ‘“ Marvel 
not thou servant of Christ, that thou 
shouldst be put in the crucible. It may 
yet be needful to heat the furnace seven 
times more than is wont; but thou art 
under the refiner’s hand, who will see 
that the dross only is consumed in the 
trial.” We may rest assured that the 
ultimate state will he everlasting life, 
for the promise is to those that endure 
temptation : ‘For when he is tried he 
shall receive the crown of life, which the 
Lord hath promised to them that love 
him.’—a. 8. B, 


os 


THE EDIFYING SPIRIT, 

I have had a new appreciation of late 
of an edifying spirit. It seems clear to 
me that whatever may be our experience 
and occupation, or however limited our 
sphere of usefulness, we can have and 
diffuse a spirit of edification, thus favor- 
ing the growth of goodness in ourselves, 
ane the happiness of those around us. 
Paul says, ‘ Let every one of us please his 
neighbor for his good to edification.’— 
‘ Let us therefore follow after the things 
which make for peace, and things where- 
with ove may edify another,’—‘ Wherefore 
comfort yourselves together, and edify 
one another, even as also ye do,’ ‘ Let all 
things be done unto edifying.’—-s. B. c. 





Boys. 

The following chapter on boys, we clip from 
Henry Ward Beecher’s last published letter, writ- 
ten from his summer residence in the country.— 
The experience which he so racily and minutely 
describes, is not.only adapted to the comprehen- 
sion of children, but is also a good reminder to 
adults of what they were once themselves ; and it 
may suggest the necessity of that practical sym- 
pathy which should ever exist between the old 


and the young. 

A boy isa piece of existence quite separate 
from all things else, and deserves separate chap- 
ters in the natural history of man. The real 
lives of boys are yet to be written. The lives of 
pious and gogd boys, which enrich the catalogues 
of great publishing societies, resemble a real boy's 
life about as much as a chicken picked and larded, 
upon a spit, and ready for delicious eating, resem- 
bles a free fowl in the fields. With some few 
honorable exceptions, they are impossible «boys, 
with incredible goodness. Their piety is mon- 
strous. A man’s experience stuffed into a little 
boy is simply monstrous And we are soundly 
skeptical of this whole schoo} of juvenile pate de 
foie grus piety. Apples that ripen long before 
their time.are either diseased or worm-bitten. 

So long as boys are babies, how much are they 
cherished! But by and by the cradle is needed 
for another. From the .time that a babe be- 
comes a boy, until he ,is.a young man, he is in 
an anomalous condition, for which there is nu 
special place assigned in Nature. They are al- 
ways in the way. They are always doing 
something to call down rebuke. They are 
inquisitive as monkeys, and meddlesome just 
where you don’t wish them to be. Boys 
have a period of mischief as much as_ they 
have measles or chicken-pox. They invade your 
drawers, mix up your tooth-powders with hair- 
oil: pull your laces and collars from their repos- 
itories; upset your ink upon invaluable manu- 
script; tear up precious letters, scatter your 
waf-rs, stick everything up with experimental 
sealing-wax; and spoil all your pens in the effort 
at spoiling all your paper. 

Poor boys! Wiatare they good for? It is 
an unfathomable mystery that we come to our 
manhood (as the Israelites reach Canaan) 
through the wilderness of boyhood. They are al- 
ways wanting something they must not have, going 
where they ought not to be, coming where they 
are not wanted, saying the most awkward things 
at the most critical times. They will tell lies, 
and after infinite pains to teach them the obliga- 
tions of truth, they give us the full benefit of 
frankness and literalness by blurting out before 
company a whule budget of family secerts.— 
Would you take a quiet nap? Slam bang go a 
whole bevy of boys through the house! Has 
the nervous baby at length, after all manner of 

singinge, trottings, soothings, and maternal bo- 
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som-opiates, just fallen asleep? Be sure an un- 
mannerly boy will beon hand to baw! out for 
permission to do something or other which he 
~ been doing all day without dreaming of 
eave. 

Who shall describe the daily battle of the hair 
and the bath, the ordeal of aprons for the table. 
the placing and moving up, and the endless task 
of good manners? If there is one saint that 
ought to stand higher than anotbey on the calen- 
der, it is a patient, sweet-tempered children’s 
nurse! Talk of saintship, simply because a man 
lived in a cave, and was abstemious, or because he 
died bravely at the stake! What are faggots of 
fiery sticks for a few hot moments, compared to 
those animated faggots which consume nurses 
and governesses for months and years, to say 
nothing of the occasional variety of parental coals! 

Are we, then, not on the boys’ side? To be 
sure we are. It is not their fault that they are 
boys, nor that older people are not patient. 

The restless activity offboys is their necessity 
To restrain itis to thwart Nature. We need to 
provide for it. Not tu attempt to find amuse- 
ment for them; but to give them opportunity to 
amuse themselves. It is astonishing to see how 
little it requires to satisfy a boy-nature. 

First in the list, I put strings. What grown- 
up people find ina thousand forms of business 
and society, a boy secures ina string! He ties 
up the door for the exquisite pleasure of untieing 
it again. He harnesses chairs, ties up his own 
fingers, halters his neck, coaxes a lesser ur- 
chin to become his horse, and drives stage— 
which, with boys. is the top of human attainment. 
Strings are wanted for snares, for bows and ar- 
rows, for whips, for cats’-cradles, for kites, for 
fishing, and a hundred things more than I can 
recollect. A knife is more exciting than a string, 
but does not last so long, and is not so various. 
After a short time it is lost, or broken, or has cut 
the fingers. But a string is the instrument of 
endless devices, and within the management and 
ingenuity of a boy. The first article that parents 
should lay in, on going into the country, isa 
large ball of twine. The boys must not know it. 
If they see a whole ball, the charm is broken.— 
It must come forth mysteriously, unexpectedly, 
and as if there were no more: 

For indoors, next, we should place upon the 
list pencils and white paper. At least one hour 
in every day will be safely secured by that. A 
slate and pencil are very good. But as children 
always aspire to do what men do, they account 
the unused half of a letter and a bit of pencil to 
be worth twice as much as any slate. 

Upon the whole, we think a safe stream of wa- 
ter near by, affords the greatest amount of enjoy- 
ment among all natural objects. There is wading 
and washing ; there is throwing of stones, and 
finding of pebbles; there is engineering, of the 
most laborious kind, by which stone and mud are 
made to dam up the water, or to change the chan- 
nel. Besides these things, boys are sensitive to 
that nameless attraction of beauty which special- 
ly hovers about the sides of streams ; and though 
they may not recognize the cause, they are per- 
suaded of the fact that they are very happy when 
there are stones ‘vith gurgling water around them, 
shady trees and succulent undergrowth, moss and 
water-cress, insect, bird, and all the population of 
cool water-courses. 

But boys are not always boys. All that is in 
us in leaf, isin them in bud. The very yearn- 
ings, the imaginings, the musings, yea, the very 
questions, which occuyy our later years as serious 
tasks, are found in the occasional hours of boy- 
hood. We have scarcely heard one moral prob- 
lem discussed in later life that is not questioned 
by children. The creation of the world, the ori- 
gin of evil, divine foreknowledge, human hberty, 
the immortality of the soul, and vanous other 
elements of elaborate systems, belong to child- 
hood. Men trace the connections of truths, and 
their ethical applications and relations, but the 
simple elements of the most recondite truths 
seem to have gained in them very little by the 
progress of years. Indeed, all truths whose root 
and life are in the Infinite, are like the fixed stars, 
which become no larger under the most powerful 
telescope than to the natural eye. Their dis- 
tance is too vast to make any appreciable varia- 
tion in magnitude possible. They are mere 
points of light. 

Boys have their soft and gentle words too.— 
You would suppose by the morning racket that 
nothing could be mére foreign to their nature 
than romance and vague sadness, such as ideality 
produces in adults. But boys have hours of 
great sinking and sadness, when kindness and 
fondness are peculiarly needful to them. 

It is worthy of notice, how soon a little kind- 
ness, a little consideration for their boy-nature, 
wins thcir confidence and caresses. Every boy 
wants some one older than himself to whom he 
may goin moods of confidence and yearning.— 
The neglect of this child’s want by grown people, 
and the treating of children as ‘little rattling, 
noisy imps, not yct subject to heart-throes, be- 
cause they are so frolicsome in general, is a 
fertile source of suffering. One of the most com- 
mon forms of selfishness, is that which refuses to 
recognize any experience as worthy of attention 
if it lies in a sphere below our own. Not only 
ought a man to humble himself as a litlle child, 
but also fo little children. 

A thousand things are blamed in them, simply 
because, measured by our manhood standard, 
they are unfit ; whereas upon the scale of child- 
hood they are congruous and proper. We deny 
children’s requests often upon the scale of our 
own likings and dishkings. We attempt to goy- 
ern them by a man’s regimen and not by a child’s. 

And yet, badgered, snubbed, and scolded on 





the one hand; petted, flattered, and indulged on 





the other,—it is astonishing how many children 
work their way up to an honest manhood in spite 
of parents and friends. Human nature has an 
element of great toughness in it. When we see 
what men are made of, our wonder is not that so 


saved. 





The Gulf Stream--Its Cause, 


The following description of some of the 
probable agencies which act in producing the great 
Gulf Stream in the Atlantic Ocean, we take from 
Maury’s Geography of the Sea: 

There are physical agents that are known to 
be at work in different parts of the ocean, the 
tendency of which isto make the waters in one 
part of the ocean salter and heavier, and in 
another part lighter and less salt than the ave- 
rage of sea-water. ‘lhese agents are those em- 
ployed by sea-shiells in secreting solid matter 
for their structures, also of heat and radiation, 
evaporation and precipitation. 

In the trade-wind regions at sea, evaporation 
is generally in excess of precipitation, while 
in the extra-tropical regions the reverse is the 
ease ; that is, the clouds let down more water 
than the winds take up again; and these are 
the regions in which the Gulf Stream enters 
the Atlantic. 

Along the shores of India, where experi- 
ments have been carefully made, the evapora- 
tion amounts to three fourths of an inch daily. 
Suppose it in the trade-wind region of the 
Atlantic to amount to only half an inch, that 
would give an annual evaporation of say fifteen 
fect. In the process of evaporation from the 
sea, fresh water only is taken up, the salts are 
left behind. 

Now a layer of sca-water fifteen feet deep, 
and as broad as the trade-wind belts of the 
Atlantic, and reaching across the ocean, con- 
tains an immense amount of salts. 

The great equatorial current which sweeps 
from the shores of Africa across the Atlantic 
into the Caribbean sea, is a surface current ; 
and may it not bear into that sea a large por- 
tion of those waters that have satisfied the 
thirsty trade-winds with saltless vapor? If so 
—and it probably does—-have we not detected 
here the foot-prints of an agent that does tend 
to make the waters of the Caribbean Sea salt- 
er, and therefore heavier than the average of 
sea-water ? 

It is immaterial, so far as the correctness of 
the principle upon which this reasoning de- 
pends is concerned, whether the annual evapo- 
ration from the trade wind regions of the At- 
lantic be fifteen, ten or five feet. The layer 
of water, whatever be its thickness, that is 
evaporated from this part of the ocean, is not 
all poured back by the clouds in the same 
place whence it came. But they take it and 
pour it down in showers upon the extra-tropi- 
cal regions of the carth—on the land as well 
as in the sea—-where, as a rule, more water is 
let down than is taken up into the clouds again. 
Suppose the excess of precipitation in these 
extra-tropical regious of the sea amounts to 
but twelve inches, or even to but two; it is 
twelve inches or two inchs, as the case may 
be, of fresh water added to the sea in those 
parts, and which, therefore, tends to lessen 
the specific gravity of the sea-water there to 
that extent ; and for the simple reason, that 
what is taken from one scale, by being put in- 
to the other, reduplicates the difference. 

Now, that we may form some idea as to the 
influence which the salts left by the vapor that 
the irade-winds, north-east and south-east, 
take up from sea-water, is calculated to exert 
in creating currents, let us make a partial cal- 
culation to show how much salt this vapor held 
in solution before it was taken up, and, of 
eousre, while yet in the state of sea-water.— 
The northeast trade-wind regions of the Atlan- 
tic embrace an area of at least three million 
square miles ; and the yearly evaporation from 
it is, we will suppose, fifteen feet. The salt 
that is contained in a mass of sea-water covering 
to the depth of fourteen feet an area of three 
million square miles in superficial extent, would 
be sufficient tu cover the British islands to the 
depth of fourteen feet. As this water sup- 
plies the trade-winds with vapor, it therefore 
becomes salter, and as it becomes salter, the 
forces of aggregation among its particles are 
increased, as we may infer from the fact, that 
the waters of the Gulf Stream are reluctant to 
mix with those of the ocean. 

Now, whatever be the cause that enables 
these waters to remain on the surface, whether 
it be from the fact just stated, and in con- 
sequence of which the waters of the Gulf 
Stream are held together in their channel; or 
whether it be from the fact that the expansion 
from the heat of the torrid zone is sufficient 
to compensate for this increased saltness; or 
whether it be from both of these influences to- 
gether that these waters are kept on the sur- 
face,suffice it to say, we do know that they go 
into the Caribbean Sea as a surface current. 





The trade-winds, by their constant foroe, may 
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many children are spoiled, but that so many are 
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assist to skim them off from the Atlantic, and 
push them along into the Caribbean Sea, 
whence, for causes unknown,they escape by the 
channel of the Gulf Stream in preference to 
any other. 

In the present state of our knowledge con- 
cerning this wonderful phenomenon—for the 
Gulf Stream is one of the most marvelous 
things in the ocean—we can do little more 
than conjecture. But we have two causes in 
operation which we may safely assume are 
among those concerned in producing the Gulf 
Stream. One of these is in the increased salt- 
ness of its water after the trade-winds have 
been supplied with vapor from it; and the 
other is in the diminished quantum of salt which 
the Baltic and the North Sea contain. The 
waters of the Baltic are nearly fresh; they 
contain only about half as much salt as sea 
water does generally. 

Now here we have, on one side, the Curib- 
bean Sea and Gulf of Mexico, with their waters 
of brine; on the other, the Baltic and the 
North Sea, with waters that are but little more 
than brackish. 1n one set of these sea-basins 
the water is heavy: in the other it is light.— 
Between them the ocean intervenes ; but water 
is bound to seek and to maintain its level ; and 
here, therefore, we unmask one of the agents 
concerned in causing the Gulf Stream. What 
isthe influence of this agent—that is, how 
great is it, and to what extent does it go—we 


can not say; only it isat least one of the agents | 


concerned. Moreover, speculate as we may 
as to all the agencies concerned in collecting 
these waters, that have supplied the trade-winds 
with vapor, into the Caribbean Sea, and then 
in driving them ucross the Atlantic, of this we 
may be sure, that the salt which the trade-wind 
vapor leaves behind in the tropics has to be 
conveyed away from the trade-wind region, 
to be mixed up again in due proportion with 
the other water of the sea—the Baltic included 
—and that these are the waters which we see 
running off through the Gulf Stream. To con- 
vey them away 1s one of the offices which, in 
the economy of the ocean, has been assigned 
to it. 





‘Inpivipuat Sovereranty.’--No man is 
fit for freedom, in its broadest signifiation, but 
he who has subdued all his passions, appetites, 
aud impulses within the limits of moral and 
spiritual justice and equity. He must be self- 
harmonized and equilibriated in every depart- 
ment and faculty of his nature. He must 
have a clear perception of justice and equity in 
all things relating to his individual, social, and 
moral destiny, and make them his supreme 
delight, so as to insure, in his every latitude 
and longitude of life, their rigid and spontane- 
ous observance. He must be ‘a law unto him- 
self.? While he is not developed up to this 
standard, he is not qualified for freedom, and 
must come under the external restraints of’ 
human law and government. THis own internal 
harmony and developed sense of right, purity, 
and justice must first raise him above human 
law and police, rendering them nugatory and a 
dead letter to him, before he can claim exemp- 
tion from them.— Life Illustrated. 





The glory of God! What wickedness has 
not been done in that name! Yet he keeps silence; 
patient he watches; the age-long fever of this 
world, the delirious night, shall have a morning. 
Ah! there is an unsounded depth in that word 
which says; ‘He is long-suffering.’ —H. B. Stowe. 
Great genial powers, one would almost 
say, consist in not being original at all; in being 
altogether receptive ; in letting the world do all, 
and suffering the spirit of the hour to pass unob- 
tructed through the mind.—Emerson. 

There is a natural and direct connection 
between the tongue and the passions, The civiliz- 
ation and refinement of our passions may be meas- 
ured by the proper or improper— good or evil use of 
our tongues. Ifa man is frivolous and supeificial 
indifferent and reckless in the use of words, he will 
be so in his affections. On the contrary, if he is 
true to his instincts, and speaks only under a good 
inspiration, the happiest effects will be realized in 
the heart. 

Without intelligence man is not social, he 
is only gregarious; and little intelligence will there 
be where all are constrained to daily labor, and 
every mind must wait on the hand.—Doct. Johnson. 
The man that has no music in his soul, 
and is not moved with concord of sweet sounds, is 
fit for treason, stratagems and spoils. Let no such 
man be trusted.—Shakspeare. 

What does it matter whether a man dies 
in a dress coat or a market coat, provided there be 
worth and honesty anda clean shirt underneath. 
—Charlotte Bronte. 


Lerrers not Ornerwise AcKNOWLEDGED.—C. 
Ronthaler; G. & S. Mallory; M. L. B.; J. B. 
Frisbie. 
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